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| on past performance 


TONCAN [RON 
is again specified for Air Washer. 


Five years ago, a large drug manu. 


facturer installed an ammonia evapo. 
rator in an air washer. The material 
selected for both pipe and sheets was 
Toncan Iron. Recently, a similar ip. 
stallation was needed in the same 
plant. The performance of Tonca 
Iron during the last five years caused 
it to be specified for the new unit. 
Service conditions such as are en. 
countered in an installation of thi 
sort are severe—air and moisture 
combine forces to tear down the fer. 
rous structure. But Toncan Iron is 
not an ordinary metal. Refined open 
hearth iron, copper and molybdenum 
are here combined to form an alloy 


that possesses the highest rust-resist 


ance of any ferrous metal in its price 
class. It often takes years for user 
to find out how superior Toncan Iron 
really is—how much more econom: 
cal it is in service. 

You'll find the story of Toncan 
Iron in “The Path to Permanence,” i! 
you’re interested in sheets, and io 
“Pipe for Permanence,” if pipe trou 


wf bles worry you. Either, or both books, 
Cp uDHC NteeL 


CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES::: YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


copper 
MO-LYB-DEN-UM 
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Waarever the method employed in constructing a con- 
crete floor, there is one reinforcing material that meets 
all requirements. It is American Steel & Wire Company 
Wire Fabric. This giant backbone of permanence rein- , 
forces the slab in every direction, and that means a long ae gyn yan 
life floor. The closely spaced wire members bind the slab Gin 
easily and quickly placed—lays flat—is 
2 Ww I RE COMPANY. convenient to handle. The time and labor 

ee saving, alone, is a big item. On your next 
job, be sure to command all of these advan- 
tages. By specifying American Steel & Wire 
Company Wire Fabric, you make cer- 
tain of the reinforcing result—and you 
also get perfect service and cooperation. 


ae STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


208 $. LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO + + EMPIRESTATE BUILDING, NEW YORK 


Pacific Coast Distributors: Offices in All Princi p al Cities Export Distributors: k 
Columbia Steel Company, Russ Building, San Francisco United States Steel Products Company, New Yor 
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HERE, THERE, 


THIS & THAT 


Wills’ Impersonator 
Caught in Florida 


The impostor who has for the past 
several months been victimizing archi- 
tects and other citizens of New England 
and neighboring states by posing as 
Royal Barry Wills of Boston and in this 
guise borrowing money or cashing worth- 
less checks was finally caught and ar- 
rested in Jacksonville, Florida. Not only 
did the man, whose real name turned 
out to be Daniel Webster Kingsbury, 
perpetrate his swindle on many practi- 
tioners, but he even persuaded Mrs. 
Marjorie Lundin, a nurse residing in 
Brooklyn, to marry him under the name 
of Wills, later deserting her and taking 
with him $200 of her savings and some 
diamond heirlooms. Needless to say, the 
real Royal Barry Wills, who is one of 
the country’s best known residence archi- 
tects, is much relieved that the matter is 
now settled. Since August 1, when the 
swindle started, the real Wills has been 
receiving indignant letters from fellow 
architects, dunning him for repayment 
of loans they had made in his name to 
Kingsbury or asking him to make good 
for the rubber checks they had cashed 
for the pretender on the strength of his 
possession of the bronze medal awarded 
to Wills in 1934 by Better Homes in 
America. The medal disappeared from 
Wills’ office about August 1, and all the 


trouble followed soon thereafter. 


N.Y.U. Opens Community 
Planning Center 


Unique models of regional plans and 
housing projects are featured in an ex- 
hibit of community planning which 
opened on September 26 in the Bryant 
Park center of New York University, 
1071 Sixth Avenue. 

The exhibit, which will be open to the 
public from 10:00 A. M. to 8:00 P. M. 
until October 23, was arranged by Dr. 
Carol Aronovici for his course in com- 
munity planning in the School of Archi- 
tecture and Allied Arts. 

The material in the exhibit includes 
maps, charts, models, drawings and pho- 
tographs and illustrates various phases 
of planning, from the rehabilitation of 
blighted areas to plans of extensive 
regions, 

Among the items in the exhibit which 
have not been publicly shown before are 
studies of New York property valuation, 
models of population concentration pre- 
pared by the New York Housing Author- 
ity and models of several housing proj- 
ects in the vicinity of New York City. 

The New York Regional Planning As- 
sociation, the Housing Authority, The 
Mayor’s Committee on Planning, the 
Housing Committee of the Welfare 
Council and several communities co-op- 
erated in organizing the exhibit. 


Ralph T. Walker to Address 
Federation of A. E. C. & T. 


The Architects’ Section of the Federa- 
tion of Architects, Engineers, Chemists, 
and Technicians has arranged with Ralph 
T. Walker of Voorhees, Gmelin, and 
Walker to address them at their Octo- 
ber meeting which will be held at the 
New York Chapter Federation Headquar- 
ters, 119 East 18th St., on Wednesday, 
October 9, at 8:00 P. M. Mr. Walker will 
discuss the Junior A.I.A. 


Architectural League Show 
Changes Dates 


In connection with the Fiftieth Annual 
Exhibition of the Architectural League 
of New York, to be held at the Grand 
Central Palace the following dates have 
been changed since the issuance of the 
original circular of information: 

Last Day for Advance Submission of 
Photographs—Monday, December 16, at 
115 East 40th Street. 

Last Day for Return of Entry Slips— 
Wednesday, January 8, at 115 East 40th 
Street. 

Only Day for the Reception of Exhibits 
—Monday, February 3, at Grand Central 
Palace. 

Press View—Sunday, February 9, at 
2:00 P. M. 

Preview by Invitation—Sunday, Febru- 
ary 9, from 3:00 to 6:00 P. M. 

Award of Medals—Sunday, February 9, 
at 4:00 P. M. 

Public Exhibition—Monday, February 
10, through Wednesday, February 19. 

Exhibits Discharged—Thursday, Febru- 
ary 21, 9:00 A. M. to 5:00 P.M. 


Registration Examination 
Preparation Courses at N.Y.U. 


New York University School of Archi- 
tecture announces a group of courses to 
be given this fall reviewing the fields of 
architectural design, construction, and 
practice. They have been planned to 
meet the requirements of the various 
state licensing boards in architecture, 
and include a review of questions similar 
to those given during past examinations. 
For those who have had experience in the 
various phases of architectural practice 
they offer a review and preparation in 
any particular specialty in which they 
may be deficient. The courses will be 
given by men who are specialists in their 
various fields, practising members of the 
architectural and engineering professions. 
For further information write to E. Ray- 
mond Bossange, Dean, School of Archi- 
tecture and Allied Arts, New York Uni- 
versity, 1071 Sixth Avenue, New York. 


V4 Letter from Greville Rickard 


“Last night I read the last of Mr. Magon- 
igle’s articles in the September number 
of Pencit Pornts, followed by the note 
of his death, of which I had heard a 
week or so before. Although filled with 
extreme regret that we were no longer 
to be favored with these criticisms, the 
most entertaining, stimulating, and valu- 
able thing in architectural journalism 
that has appeared in the press in many 
a year, I was very much impressed by 
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something else, and that was the com- 
pleteness with which Mr. Magonigle had 
wound up a phase of this work that has 
engaged his attention for so many 
months. Perhaps he had planned a great 
deal more to say, but it seemed to me 
that all that he has been saying during 
these many months, he has so completely 
summarized in this last article, and with 
such excellent illustrations, that there 
really wasn’t any more to say. If the life 
of a distinguished soul had to come to 
an end, what more gratifying termina- 
tion to a long career of valuable activity 
than this! May his appeal to the sanity 
of us all not have been in vain!” 


Mr. Allen W. Jackson Replies 
to Robert Sargent Cook 


“In your September issue Mr. Robert 
Sargent Coox finds fault with my article 
‘Art via Geometry,’ published in your 
July number. 

“The point of my article was, briefly, 
that in the present state of our knowl- 
edge we are not yet warranted in an- 
nouncing to the world the terms of the 
secret treaty between art and mathe- 
matics that our logical friends are sure 
exists. Art, the wilful jade, may, to be 
sure, have secrets and hidden traffic with 
the enemy that will some day be laid 
bare. Then will the amateur come into 
his own, for armed only with a slide 
rule and the precious formula, he will 
inevitably produce good work—nay, per- 
fect work, for figures cannot lie. 

“Well, maybe so. Sometime. But not 
now, for in spite of the interesting labors 
of the Hambidge-Bragdon school of de- 
sign they have not yet picked the lock 
nor found the ‘open sesame.’ It will be 
a grand day for mediocrity when they 
do, but until that happy time I still think 
that Mr. Cook will get better results by 
the old pragmatic methods, of trial and 
error, of sweat and labor. For, following 
a rule or group of rules hazily under- 
stood and only almost right, will give 
indifferent results—unless perhaps they 
are touched up, as I remember at school 
in arithmetic when we got the wrong 
answer we used to juggle things about 
judiciously until it looked all right. How 
maddening mathematics are!” 


Evening Courses in Architecture 
at New York City College 


The School of Technology, City College 
of New York announces for the fall term 
of 1935 a series of evening courses in 
Architecture and Building Construction. 
Subjects to be covered include: Mate- 
rials of Construction, Plan Reading and 
Estimating, Elementary Structural De- 
sign, Advanced Structural Design, Rein- 
forced Concrete Design, Advanced Esti- 
mating and Specifications, Elementary 
Architectural Drafting, Applied Building 
Construction and Design, Use of Survey- 
ing Instruments, Plumbing Equipment, 
Heating and Ventilation, Building Con- 
struction and Superintendence, Elements 
of Architecture, and Structural Steel 
Drafting and Detailing. Full informa- 
tion concerning these courses may be ob- 
tained from Professor F. O. X. McLough- 
lin, C.C.N.Y., Convent Avenue and 140th 
Street, New York. 
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Directory of Architects 
for Educational Buildings 


“The American School and University,” 
a yearbook for school and college exec- 
utives, is revising its Directory of Archi- 
tects for Educational Buildings to be in- 
cluded in its 1936 volume. Any interested 
architect can secure an information card 
to fill out for inclusion in the Directory 
by writing to the Yearbook at 470 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. No charge is made 
for a listing and no professional cards 
or other paid advertisements of archi- 
tects are published in the Yearbook. 


Princeton Prizes in Architecture 
for the Year 1935-1936 


The Princeton Prizes in Architecture for 
the year 1935-36 were awarded to Messrs. 
John B. Applegate of Philadelphia, Pa., 
and Henry A. Jandl of Spokane, Wash- 
ington, as a result of a ten-day compe- 
tition in architectural design held from 
May 20th to June Ist, 1935. The winners 
will receive $500 each to enable them to 
spend the next academic year in ad- 
vanced study in the Princeton School of 
Architecture. They are entitled to resi- 
dence at the Graduate College, and are 
exempt from tuition fees. 

From over sixty applicants, twenty-five 
were selected on their records for admis- 
sion to the competition. Of this number 
twenty-four submitted drawings. 


Princeton Prize Design, 1935, by John B. Applegate of Philadelphia 


\ 


The jury met on Thursday, June 13th, 
and consisted of Messrs. William Pope 
Barney of Philadelphia, Frederick G. 
Frost and Stephen F. Voorhees of New 
York City, representing the profession, 
and Professors Jean Labatut and Sherley 
W. Morgan of the Staff of the School. 

The work submitted by the majority 
of the applicants showed variety of partis 
and an intelligent understanding of the 
program and its terrain. The require- 
ments of the program and the given site 
did not call either for monumental com- 
position or monumental architecture, but 
for a well worked out simple diagram of 
an essentially domestic group of build- 
ings. Some of the unsuccessful appli- 
cants erred in presenting elaborately 
poched plans with fancy mosaic which 
were certainly uncalled for. 

After careful deliberation the jury de- 
cided to award the prizes to Messrs. 
Applegate and Jandl. “Honorable Men- 
tions” were awarded to Messrs. Octavio 
L. Colavecchio of Providence, Clarence 
E. Donath of Buffalo, New York, and 
Anthony A. Grasso of Brooklyn, New 
York. 

Mr. Jandl presented one of the sim- 
plest conceptions of the problem. His 
studio group conformed to the topography 
of the site, and is suitably oriented for 
artists as well as for scholars. His serv- 
ice elements are well related to the 
studios. The proper scale of his parti 
and its good character were especially 
commended by the jury. 


Mr. Applegate’s design concentrating 
the studios on the southerly slope was 
well received by the jury for its infor- 
mality, simplicity and its domestic char- 
acter. His studio building is of excel- 
lent character and shows mature skill in 
arrangement and feeling for materials. 

The problem, briefly, was as follows: 
“A RETREAT FoR HUMANISTS, SCIENTISTS, 

AND ARTISTS” 


“An important Foundation proposes to 
help humanists, scientists, and artists 
who are handicapped in their work by 
the anxieties, irritations and obligations 
of everyday life, by establishing a con- 
venient place in which they may work 
and rest. With this aid they will be able 
to extricate themselves from such op- 
pressive practical problems as hamper 
their creative activity. 

“The accompanying topographical map 
shows the site chosen by the Founda- 
tion. It is in a large natural park far 
from any urban center, but easily acces- 
sible. Entrance will be controlled by a 
gate lodge in order to ensure privacy 
and to make the Retreat inaccessible to 
solicitors and tourists. 


REQUIRED ELEMENTS 


“A. STUDIOS. On a suitable part of the 
site approximately 40 studios will be 
erected. Some of these will be iso- 
lated to offer greater seclusion, and 
others will be connected by a cov- 
ered passage. Each studio building 

(Continued on page 16) 
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SOUTH* ELEVATION 


A RETREAT FOR HUMANISTS 
SCHENTISTS AND ARTISTS 


A Retreat for Humanists, Scientists, and Artists 
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FREE SAMPLES of any 
_ two degrees of the Micro- 
tomic Van Dyke Pencil are 
yours for the asking. Write 
to the Eberhard Faber 
Pencil Co., 37 Greenpoint 
Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
‘These are made by the 
New Eberhard Faber 
Chemical Process, in 18 con- 
 sistently accurate degrees 
softest to 9H. hardest. 


“ 
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PROW AND PROWESS 
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“The prow of any ship is as fascinat- 
ing to contemplate as it is exacting 
to draw. Particularly is this true of 
the “Europa” with her unusual curves 
and graceful lines. Inevitably these 
suggest her accomplishments, her 
steady record of Atlantic crossings 
and recrossings, swift, precise and 
regular. The jostling longshoremen 
and the broiling sun caused me cer- 
tain drawing difficulties, but the 2B 
Microtomic Van Dyke Pencil made 
up for that. The wood required no 
cutting after the initial sharpening, 
while the lead had to be repointed 
only a few times. Like the ship, the 
pencil needed no special treatment 
even under adverse circumstances. 


“In drawing a ship’s bow, as in 
sketching a dome, one is prone to 
forget that the same laws of perspec- 
tive apply as though the subject 
were a rectangular office building. 
Elliptical shapes are seemingly com- 
plicated, but they become relatively 
simple if the main curves are care- 
fully laid out. Making the hull ap- 
pear solid is automatically aided by 
the wavy quality of the reflections, 
and the fact that the color of the 
latter is lighter in value than is the 
color of the ship itself. The water 
ean be doubly fascinating if there 
-are shadows as well as reflections.” 


—GERALD K, GEERLINGS 


MICROTOMIC VAN DYKE 
EBERHARD FABER . 


PRACTICAL HINT— 
When sketching a circu- 
lar or elliptical object it 
often helps to draw the 
complete circumference— 
then erase the unwanted 
portion. When referring 
to photographs of curved 
objects don’t allow your- 
self to be misled by the 
distortions which usually 


occur in the corners. 
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(Continued from page 14) 


will include one large workroom, 
a small bedroom with bath, closets 
for tools and clothes, and a pantry 
where tea or occasional meals may 
be prepared. Some of the studios 
may have small private gardens 
similar to those connected with Car- 
thusian Monastery Cells. Approxi- 
mately one-third of the number of 
studios must have north exposure. 


“B. COMMUNITY QUARTERS. 


A large Dining Room with its neces- 
sary services. 

A Lounge. 

A Game Room. 

A small Gymnasium and Swimming 
Pool, three Tennis Courts, and sev- 
eral putting greens must be pro- 
vided. Service quarters with 20 
rooms and their dependencies. 
Garage for at least 20 cars. A Guest 
House accommodating 10 visitors, 
such as Private Secretaries, Con- 
sultants and Collaborators. 
Particular care must be exercised in 
the arrangement of Kitchen services 
properly related to the various ele- 
ments.” 


Changes at U. of Michigan 


The Coilege of Architecture of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan announces a number 
of changes in its curricula. 


Princeton Prize Design, 1935, by Henry A. Jandl of Spokane, Washington 


While retaining for a short time longer 
the four-year program, partly as a base 
for the five-year plan announced in 1933, 
the latter has been developed with a 
view to meeting the needs of the student 
as an individual rather than having iden- 
tical requirements for all. To this end 
there are offered five options or groups 
of courses to be added to the four-year 
basic program, or combined with it over 
a period of five years. These options are 
in general education, architecture, busi- 
ness administration, historical and deco- 
rative art and in city planning and hous- 
ing. They will be offered in collabora- 
tion with the other divisions of the Uni- 
versity. 

For the degree of Bachelor of Design 
there are also options, in interior deco- 
ration and other related fields, with a 
four-year program in drawing, painting, 
and design. 

The new illustrated Announcement of 
the College of Architecture showing the 
above will be sent on request. 


John Simon Guggenheim 
Memorial Fellowships 


Application for the John Simon Guggen- 
heim Memorial Fellowships for 1936-37 
must be made in writing on or before 
November 1, 1935, by the candidates 
themselves, in the form prescribed, ad- 
dressed to Henry Allen Moe, Secretary, 


John Simon Guggenheim Memorial 
Foundation, 551 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. Final selection of the Fellows will 
be made in March, 1936. Application 
forms will be mailed by the Secretary 
upon request. 

The Fellowships are intended for men 
and women of high intellectual and per- 
sonal qualifications who have already 
demonstrated unusual capacity for pro- 
ductive scholarship or unusual creative 
ability in the fine arts. They are open 
to men and women, married or unmar- 
ried, and normally between the ages of 
twenty-five and forty years, though occa- 
sional exceptions are made for scholars 
over forty. The stipend will normally 
not exceed $2000 for twelve months. 


New Housing Display 
to Boost Building 


A new Housing Display Conference has 
been formed under the sponsorship of 
the U. S. Treasury Department to stimu- 
late new building and Russell G. Crevis- 
ton of the Crane Company, Chicago, has 
been made its President. The Conference 
will, it is reported, stage a country-wide 
series of exhibits to demonstrate moder- 
ate cost housing, materials, and modern 
appliances. Its optimistic hope is that 
750,000 housing units will be built dur- 
ing the next year. 
(Continued on page 32, Ad Section) 


A Retreat for Humanists, Scientists, and Arti:'s 
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MODERNIZE MAIN STREET COMPETITION 
SPONSORED BY 1224 WINONA ST 
LIBBEY-OWENS -FORD GLASS COMPANY — 


THE DRUG STORE—PROBLEM “A.” Design submitted by George D. Recher, Chicago, Illinois 


OUTLINE SPECIFICATIONS 


EXTERIOR FEATURES SALES INTERIORS 
Show Windows—\,” Polished Plate Glass W alls—Plaster 
Front Frame—Stainless Steel Ceiling—Glass 
Bulkhead Facing—Black Glass Flooring—Linoleum 
Wall Facing—Structural Glass Trim—Not specified 
Trim or Ornament—Stainless Steel Lighting Fixtures—Not specified 
Sign Lettering and Ilumination—Metal and Neon Tube Heating, Ventilating, or Air Conditioning—General Electric 
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“MODERNIZING MAIN STREET” 


Selected Designs from the Record’s Competition 


SPONSORED BY LIBBEY*OWENS*FORD GLASS COMPANY 


Tue Drug Store, The Apparel Shop, The Food 
Store, and The Automotive Sales-and-Service Sta- 
tion were chosen as the subjects of the “Modernize 
Main Street” Competition recently sponsored by 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company and conducted 
by The Architectural Record. The Program was 
written by Kenneth K. Stowell, who served as Pro- 
fessional Adviser. The Jury of Award, Melvin T. 
Copeland, Professor of Marketing, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass., J. Andre Fouilhoux, 
A.I.A., of Hood and Fouilhoux, Architects, New 
York, N. Y., Albert Kahn, F.A.1.A., Architect, De- 
troit, Michigan, William Lescaze, A.I.A., Architect, 
New York, N. Y., John W. Root, A.1.A., of Hola- 
bird and Root, Architects, Chicago, Ill., F. R. 
Walker, A.I.A., of Walker and Weeks, Architects, 
Cleveland, Ohio, Kenneth C. Welch, A.I.A., Expert 
in Store Planning and Equipment, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, met at Bluff Point on the shores of Lake 
Champlain on August 26, 1935. 

The “Main Street” in every city, town, village, 
or community usually has at least the four stores 
and these were made the subject of this competi- 
tion. The competitor was free to choose any one 
of the four problems presented and could submit 
as many designs as he wished as solutions of any 
or all problems. Any architect, engineer, drafts- 
man, or designer in continental United States was 
eligible to compete. 

The general requirements of the Program stated 
that complete freedom was to be given in regard 
to style, design, and the materials and methods of 
construction. It was assumed that the stores are to 
serve an average American community, rather than 
the luxury class. Photographs of the present store 
front or site were given for each type of store but 
they were shown merely to present uniform con- 
ditions for the competitors, as the problems were 
hypothetical only and were not intended to obtain 
designs for modernizing a particular existing store. 

It was stated that modern merchandising meth- 
ods demanded a store that attracts the public, dis- 
plays goods to the best advantage, and provides 
space, convenience, and light so that purchasing is 
a pleasure. The store front with the plate glass 
show windows establishes the character of the store 
in the eyes of the passer-by. It must serve to make 
the passer buy, inviting him or her to stop and 
shop. 

The interior, according to the stated require- 
ments, must fulfill the promise of the front, serv- 
ing as a background, and placing the merchandise 
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in the foreground of the customer’s consciousness. 
It must be convenient in arrangement for expedi- 
tious service, comfortable, easily controlled, ade- 
quate in all its appointments, and consistent with 
the quality of the merchandise. 

Space, equipment, and facilities must be pro- 
vided for all merchandising activities normally en- 
gaged in by the stores, such as receiving, marking, 
storing, preserving or protecting, displaying, sell- 
ing, measuring, wrapping, delivering, accounting 
and recording. Locker, dressing, and toilet facili- 
ties for employees must be provided, but may be 
in the basement if a stair is included. 

The competitor could choose any appropriate 
names for the stores to use on signs or shop fronts, 
but no sign could extend more than 18” beyond 
the building line. No show window could extend 
beyond the lot lines. Skylights were permitted in 
any part of the roof. 

PROBLEM “A”—The Drug Store. The building is 
on a level corner lot 25 x 75 feet, the short side on 
the north side of Main Street; the long side faces 
west on the side street. The east party wall extends 
6” into store lot. The present clear height, floor to 
ceiling, 12’-0”. The modernized corner drug store 
is to provide for the selling of many types of small 
merchandise as well as medicine and prescriptions. 

The following “departments” must be provided 
for: soda fountain and lunch counter, cigars, 
candy, toilet articles and cosmetics, proprietary 
medicines and home remedies, sick-room supplies 
and rubber goods, packaged drugs, and prescrip- 
tions. 

The kitchen for lunch counter may be in the 
basement if proper stairs, conveyors or dumb- 
waiters and flues are shown on the plan. 
PROBLEM “B”—The Apparel Shop. The build- 
ing covers a level inside lot, 25 x 75 feet, on the 
north side of Main Street. There is a service alley 
at the rear. The clear width between party walls is 
24 feet. Party walls are 12 inches thick. The pres- 
ent clear height, floor to ceiling, is 12 feet. The 
modernized shop is to be devoted to the merchan- 
dising of women’s wear, suits, dresses, hats, 
ensembles, gowns, lingerie and underthings, cor- 
sets, hose, and accessories. Customers’ dressing 
rooms will be necessary. The sale of shoes is not 
contemplated. 

PROBLEM “C”—The Food Store. The building 
covers a level inside lot, 25 x 75 feet, on the north 
side of Main Street. There is a service alley at the 
rear. The clear width between party walls is 24 


feet. The present clear height, floor to ceiling, is 
12 feet. This store is to provide for the merchan- 
dising of groceries, packaged and canned foods, 
fresh fruits and vegetables, meats, fish, and frozen 
foods. 
PROBLEM “D”—The Automotive Sales-and-Serv- 
ice Station. The level lot is on the northeast corner 
of intersection of Main Street and a through traf- 
fic artery. The rectangular lot measures 100 feet 
on Main Street, 75 feet on the intersecting street. 
The wide Main Street runs east and west. Both 
streets are two-way traffic. From building line (lot 
line) to curbs of street is 12 feet. The plan shall 
provide a showroom for two low-priced passenger 
automobiles; space for display and sale of tires, 
parts and accessories; cash and record space; 
“rest-room” toilets; one-car washing space; two 
greasing pits, hoists or lifts; work bench and tool 
racks for minor repairs, with enclosure for repair- 
ing one car at a time; gasoline pumps and oil dis- 
pensers shall be located within the building lines 
(no pumps or other structure are permitted at 
the curb of street). It is assumed that the present 
structure may be moved, enlarged, altered, or torn 
down so that the most efficient design for the lot 
can be realized. The gas station is to be modern- 
ized by an automobile dealer as a “feeder” for his 
main showroom as well as to produce a profit 
through the sale of gasoline, oil, tires, accessories 
and parts. 

Fifty-two prizes were awarded in this competi- 


tion—a first, second, and third prize for each 
Problem and forty Honorable Mentions. These 
prize-winning designs have been published in the 
October, 1935, issue of The Architectural Record. 
To avoid the republication of these principal pre- 
miated drawings, the editors of PENciL Points 
have selected, from the large number of submitted 
designs, four of each subject to provide our readers 
with material that otherwise might remain un. 
published. This helpful service in no way implies 
a difference of opinion of the judgment of the 
Jury of Award. 

As it was required that the Elevation of the store 
front and show windows shall show the true colors, 
in flat washes or tempera, or to show colors and 
materials by the use of flat colored papers, cello- 
phane, metallized papers and the like, Prenci 
Points has faithfully reproduced three of the sub- 
jects in full color. Orthochromatic negatives were 
made of the other drawings so that the black and 
white halftone plates would convey the proper im- 
pression of the renderings. 

Modernization of Main Street is one of the ob- 
jectives of the FHA program. Congress has enacted 
the amendment to the Act which permits maxi- 
mum modernization loan insurance of $50,000 on 
commercial properties. This class of commissions 
would seem to justify the architectural profession 
in employing every effort to stimulate the interest 
of property owners in making their holdings reve- 
nue producing. 


PRIZES AND MENTIONS 


Prostem “A”—TuHE Druc Store 


First Prize: M. Righton Swicegood, New York 

Seconp Prize: G. Foster Harrall, Jr., New York 

Tuirp Prize: Nicholas B. Vassilieve, New York 

Mentions: M. Brounn, New York; Michael Auer, New 
York; Isadore Shank, St. Louis; Montgomery Ferar, 
Detroit; Verner Johnson and Phil Birnbaum, Far Rock- 
away, N. Y.; William Tuntke, Hollywood; R. F. Me- 
Clelland and Victor N. Jones, Seattle; Harry Lon Ross, 
Philadelphia; Melvin L. Wolfson, Oak Park, Ill. 


Prostem “C”—TuHE Foop Store 


First Prize: G. Foster Harrall, Jr., New York 

Seconp Prize: Adrian Waldorf and S. L. Katz, Brooklyn 

Tuirp Prize: J. R. Sproule, Seattle 

Mentions: Maurice Lubin and Suren Pilafian, New York; 
Theo. B. Voyvodick and J. J. Pankuch, New York; 
Charles Du Bose, New York; S. J. V. Von Rosen, New 
York; R. B. Wills and H. A. Stubbins, Jr., Boston; 
H. K. Bieg, Chicago; J. Gordon Carr, Brooklyn; Carl 
Maas, New York; Nowland Van Powell, St. Louis; 
E. Hedberg, Homewood, Ill.; Maitland C. Harper, 
W oodside, N. Y. 


Prostem “B”—TuHeE APPAREL SHOP 


First Prize: Suren Pilafian and M. Lubin, New York 

Seconp Prize: Lester Cohn, Chicago 

Tuirp Prize: R. L. DuBrul and H. J. Trivisonno, New York 

MENTIONS: Max Feldman, R. E. Leff, and Harry Gottesman, 
New York; George D. Recher, Chicago; Irwin A. Sugar- 
man, Chicago; John Hironimus, New York; J. Gordon 
Carr, Brooklyn; Joseph M. Hirschman, New York; 
Herbert L. Rodde, Chicago; L. E. Wilson, E. E. Merrill, 
and R. E. Alexander, Los Angeles; Anthony S. Ciresi, 
Cleveland; Orlo Heller, New York; J. R. Sproule. 
Seattle; Donald M. Douglass, Georgetown, Conn. 


ProsLem “D”—THE AUTOMOTIVE SALES-AND-SERVICE STATION 


First Prize: Alfred Clauss, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Seconp Prize: Suren Pilafian and M. Lubin, New York 

Tuirp Prize: Isadore Shank, St. Louis 

Mentions: J. R. Sproule, Seattle; Charles Du Bose, New 
York; Victor Spector, Chicago; Thomas Taro, East 
Orange, N. J.; A. A. Cooling, Los Angeles; H. Hart- 
man and George Wright, Detroit; H. T. Aspinwall and 
Paul F. Simpson, Great Neck, N. Y.; G. McLaughlin, 
S. C. Reese, and L. Berz, Knoxville, Tenn. 
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SPONSORED BY 


LIBBEY-OWENS -FORD GLASS COMPANY 


DESIGN SUBMITTED BY 
RICHARD HAVILAND SMYTHE 
ARCHITECT 


681 FIFTH AVE 
NEW YORK CITY 


THE APPAREL SHOP-—-PROBLEM “B.” Design submitted by Richard Haviland Smythe, New York 


Show Windows 
Front Frame 


Wali Facing 


Trim or Ornament 


Brass Trough 


OUTLINE § 
EXTERIOR FEATURES 


Polished Plate Glass 
Lacquered Brass 
Bulkhead Facing—-Sheet Bakelite 
Hard finished Stucco or Terrazzo 
Lacquered Brass 
Sign Lettering and Illumination 


Sheet Bake 
Neon Tubes in Lacquered 


PECIFICATIONS 


SALES INTERIORS 
W alls—Plaster 
Ceiling— Plaster 
Flooring—Carpet over Wood 
Trim—Whitewood, painted 
Lighting Fixtures—Semi-indirect—bowl type 
Type of Heating, Ventilating, or Air Conditioning Systems— 
Gas-duct System 
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THE FOOD SHOP— PROBLEM “C.” Design submitted by Evald A. Young, Melrose Park, Illinois 


OUTLINE SPECIFICATIONS 


EXTERIOR FEATURES SALES INTERIORS 
Show Windows—¥Y,” Polished Plate Glass, L.O.F. W alls—Plaster painted shades of green 
Front Frame—Stainless Steel Ceiling—Acoustical Plaster, cream 
Bulkhead Facing—Vitrolite Flooring—Asphalt Tile—black and red pattern 
Wall Facing—Vitrolite Piers Trim—Wood 
Trim or Ornament—Metal Lighting Fixtures—Indirect and direct flush ceiling type 
Sign—Neon for vertical—Black Glass on Opal Glass Heating, Ventilating, or Air Conditioning—“Clarage” 
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THE DRUG STORE — PROBLEM “A.” Design submitted by Carl Schlacter and Elmer S. Tuthill, East 
Orange, N. J. “Modernize Main Street” Competition sponsored by Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company 


EXTERIOR FEATURES SALES INTERIORS 
Show Windows—Polished Plate Glass Walls—Oriental Wood Veneer and Grey Vitrolite 
Front Frame—Brushed Aluminum Ceiling—Plaster, Canvas Covered, Painted White 
Bulkhead Facing—Black Vitrolite Flooring—Black and Grey Terrazzo— Aluminum Parting Strip 
Wall Facing—Grey and Black Vitrol:te Trim—Brushed and Polished Aluminum 
Trim or Ornament—Brushed Aluminum Lighting Fixtures—Brushed Aluminum and Opal Glass 


Sign Lettering and Illumination—Black Enamel—Neon Tube Mirrors—3/16” Libbey-Owens-Ford “A” Quality 
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THE DRUG STORE—PROBLEM “A.” Design submitted by Emil Monier, Los Angeles, California, in 


the “Modernize Main Street” Competition sponsored by Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company 


EXTERIOR FEATURES 


Show Windows—-Polished Plate Glass 

Front Frame—Stainless Steel 

Bulkhead Facing—Stainless Steel 

Wall Facing—Stainless Steel 

Trim or Ornament—Enameled Sheet Metal 

Sign Lettering and IHlumination—Opal Glass—Neon 
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SALES INTERIORS 
W alls—Plaster 
Ceiling—Plaster 
Flooring—Rubber Tile 
Trim—Wood 
Lighting Fixtures—Chromium plated 


Heating. Ventilating. or Air Conditioning—Not specified 
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THE DRUG STORE—PROBLEM “A.” Design submitted by Harry Leslie Walker and Robert L. Gwinn, 
New York, N. Y., in “Modernize Main Street” Competition sponsored by Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 


EXTERIOR FEATURES 
Show 1 indows—L.O.F. Polished Plate Glass 
Front Frame—Honed finish Stainless Steel 
Bulkhead Facing—Black Vitrolite, 7/16” thick 
Wall Facing—Dark Emerald Green Vitrolite 


Trim or Ornament—Opal Glass above show windows 


SALES INTERIORS 
Walls—Plaster with shelving and mirrors 
Ceiling—Plaster with Light Troughs 
Flooring—Ceramic Tile, black and white 
Trim—Painted Wood 
Lighting Fixtures—Mirror Reflecting with Opal Glass Fronts 


Sign /.ettering—Raised Letters, honed finish Stainless Steel Heating, Ventilating, etc——Oil Burner Air Conditioning 
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THE APPAREL SHOP—PROBLEM “B.” Design submitted by Anthon F. Darrin and Charles VW. 
Beeston, New York. “Modernize Main Street” Competition sponsored by Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 


EXTERIOR FEATURES SALES INTERIORS 
Show Windows—\,” glazing quality Polished Plate Glass Walls—Plaster, painted 
Front Frame—Extruded Bronze, satin finish Ceiling—Plaster, painted 
Bulkhead Facing—Blue Vitrolite on bronze angles Flooring—Carpet 
Wall Facing—Blue Vitrolite on bronze angles Trim—Bronze, satin finish 
Trim or Ornament—Bronze Lighting Fixtures—Metal Reflectors 
Sign Lettering—Bronze Heating, etc.—Single Unit Automatic Air Conditioning 
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THE APPAREL SHOP—PROBLEM “B.” Design submitted by Orrin F. Stone, Pasadena, California, 
the “Modernize Main Street” Competition sponsored by Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company 


EXTERIOR FEATURES SALES INTERIORS 
' Show Windows—L.O.F. 4” polished Plate Glass W alls—Plaster, blue with silver stars 
Front Frame—Aluminum Ceiling—Plaster, ivory 
Bulkhead F acing—18-gauge Sheet Iron, enameled Flooring—Oregon Pine covered with gray carpet 
Wall !acing—5/16” Ivory Vitrolite, blue joints Trim—Maple, natural finish 
Trim or Ornament—Sheet Iron, enameled Lighting Fixtures—Glass and Aluminum 
Sign Enameled Iron, illuminated from below Heating, etc——Complete Air Conditioning Equipment 
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THE APPAREL SHOP—PROBLEM “B.” Design submitted by Delmar Arliss Warren, Macon, Georgia, 
in the “Modernize Main Street” Competition sponsored by Libbey -Owens-Ford Glass Company 


EXTERIOR FEATURES 


Show Windows—L.O.F. Plate Glass 

Front Frame—Monel for door—glass meets glass 

Bulkhead Facing—Black Glass 

Wall Facing—Dark bottle green Capless Fluted Glass 

Trim or Ornament—Same 

Sign Lettering and Illumination—2” wide Libbey-Owens- 
Ford Plate Glass—blue white “Neon” 


SALES INTERIORS 


Walls—Plaster, panelwood, plate glass mirror 

Ceiling—Plaster—dead white 

Flooring—Chenille Carpet—deep mulberry 

Trim—Black Glass Base 

Lighting Fixtures—Ribbon of Glass 

Heating and Ventilating, or Air Conditioning Systems— 
G.E. Oil Burner and Air Conditioner 
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THE FOOD STORE—PROBLEM “C.” Design submitted by Nicholas B. Vassilieve, New York, N. Y., 
in the “Modernize Main Street” Competition sponsored by Libbey-OQwens-Ford Glass Company 


EXTERIOR FEATURES SALES INTERIORS 
Show Windows—L.0.F. ¥,” Plate Glass W alls—Vitrolite and White Plaster above 
Front Frame—4” T.C. Wall, Wood Joists Ceiling—Plaster—enamel painted 
Bulkhead Facing—Deplated Aluminum Alloy Flooring—Jaspe Battleship Linoleum—red 
Well Facing—Deplated Aluminum Alloy Trim—Aluminum 
Trim or Ornament—Deplated Aluminum Alloy Lighting Fixtures—Indirect and semi-indirect ceiling troughs 
Sizn Lettering and Illumination— Aluminum with Red Heating and Ventilating, or Air Conditioning Systems— 
“Neon” Vaporaire with Cooling Unit 
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THE FOOD STORE—PROBLEM “C.” Design submitted by Theodore Fletcher, Marblehead, Massa- 
chusetts, in the “Modernize Main Street” Competition sponsored by Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Com pany . 
EXTERIOR FEATURES SALES INTERIORS 
Show Windows—',” Clear Plate Glass W alls—Vitrolite 
Front Frame—Metal Ceiling—Vitrolite 
oe Bulkhead Facing—Vitrolite 7/16” curved Flooring—Linoleum 
ie Wall Facing—Vitrolite 7/16”—-green Trim—Metal 
As Trim or Ornament—Metal Lighting Fixtures—Not specified 
Sign Lettering and Illumination—Metal lighted by Trough Heating and Ventilating, etc—G.E. Conditioned Air 
0 
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THE FOOD STORE—PROBLEM “C.” Design submitted by Garrett V. S. Ryerson, Jr., Hunt, New 
York, in the “Modernize Main Street” Competition sponsored by Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company 


EXTERIOR FEATURES SALES INTERIORS 
Show Windows—Y,” L.O.F. Polished Plate Glass W alls—Marsh Tile 
Front Frame—Kawneer Stainless Steel Ceiling—Plaster, smooth finish 
Bulkhead Facing—Vitrolite (Black) 34” Flooring—Sloan-Blabon Linoleum 
Wall ¥acing—Same Trim—Stainless Steel 
Trim or Ornament—Stainless Steel-Electro-Met Lighting Fixtures—Trough covered with Frosted Glass 
Sign Lettering and Illumination— Polished Aluminum Heating and Ventilating, or Air Conditioning Systems— 

Letters—Tube Lighting Carrier 
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AUTOMOTIVE SALES-AND-SERVICE STATION—PROBLEM “D.” Design submitted by John 
Hironimus, New York. “Modernize Main Street” Competition sponsored by Libbey -Owens- Ford Co. 


EXTERIOR FEATURES 


Show Windows—\,,” Plate Glass 


Front Frame—Aluminite 


Bulkhead Facing—Porcelain Enameled Metal 
Wall Facing—Porcelain Enameled Metal 


Trim—As shown 


Sign Lettering—Metal 


SALES INTERIORS 
W alls—F lexboard 
Ceiling—Copper Leaf 
Flooring—Linoleum 
Trim—W ood 
Lighting Fixtures—Semi-indirect 
Heating, Ventilating, or Air Conditioning—Unit Heaters 
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AUTOMOTIVE SALES-AND-SERVICE STATION—PROBLEM “D.” Design submitted by Arne A. 
Kartwold, Berkeley, California, in Competition sponsored by Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company 


EXTERIOR FEATURES SALES INTERIORS 
Show Windows—Plate or Safety Glass, 34” W alls—Plate or Safety Glass 
Front Frame—Aluminum or Steel (rustproof) Ceiling—As A-6 and G-3 
Bul:head Facing—See detail Flooring—Dark Green Cement 
Wall Facing—Not specified Trim—Metal, if any 
Trin:—Metal, if any Lighting Fixtures—Tube 
Sign Lettering and Illumination—Red Neon Tube Heating, Ventilating, etc——Small moveable electric units 
\ 
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AUTOMOTIVE SALES-AND-SERVICE STATION—PROBLEM “D.” Design submitted by Owen VW. 
Smith and Thomas Hennessy, Boston, in Competition sponsored by Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company 


EXTERIOR FEATURES SALES INTERIORS 


Show Windows—Plate Glass 


W alls—Light Tan Vitrolite 


Front Frame—Concrete on steel frame faced with Vitrolite Ceiling—White Plaster 


Bulkhead Facing—Vitrolite and Stainless Steel 


Wall Facing—Vitrolite 
Trim—Stainless Steel 


Flooring—Red and black squares of Armstrong’s Linotile 
Trim—Monel Metal 
Lighting Fixtures—Lights behind frosted glass in troughs 


Sign—Metal letters backed. by frosted glass, lights behind Type of Heating and Air Conditioning—Universal 
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AUTOMOTIVE SALES-AND-SERVICE STATION — PROBLEM “D.” Design submitted by Ely 
Jacques Kahn, New York, N. Y., in the Competition sponsored by Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company 


EXTERIOR FEATURES SALES INTERIORS 
Show Windows—¥Y,” Clear Plate Glass W alls—Plaster 
Front Frame—Lally Columns—Chromium Plated Metal Ceiling—Plaster 
Bulkhead Facing—Porcelain Enameled Steel Flooring—Terrazzo 
Wall Facing—Porcelain Enameled Steel on Metal Furring Trim—Metal 
Sign Lettering and Illumination—Free standing letters— Lighting Fixtures—Reflectors 
letters show up dark against floodlighted background Heating and Air Conditioning—Not specified 
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H. Van Buren Magonigle. F.4.1.A. 


1867—1935 
“A CONSCIENTIOUS ARTIST” 


L, has been customary of late years, in accord- 
ance with the theory that all history is a series 
of impersonal movements, governed by economic 
forces themselves impersonal, to speak of architec- 
ture as the expression of the civilization of the pe- 
riod that brings it forth, as if the forms which it 
assumes were the result of natural causes too 
potent to be resisted. 

One or twice in a lifetime we have it brought 
home to us that this is a fallacy; that, in architec- 


ture at least, it is by a man and not by mankind 
as an unthinking mass that great ideals are brought 
into being, great projects conceived and fostered 
and great ends attained. 

The men who have the force and the will to 
make themselves felt in this manner are not nu- 
merous, nor do they always receive fitting recogni- 
tion from their contemporaries. 

It is the more important. therefore, that when 
we do encounter among our associates one whose 


i 
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character and abilities have given him the power 
to influence his time and who has directed that in- 
fluence to noble ends, we should be ready to ac- 
claim his achievements, and if these have been of 
an exceptional order, to speak of them in superla- 
tives without fear of seeming extravagant in our 
eulogy. 

On August twenty-ninth, Nineteen Hundred and 
Thirty-five, there died at Vergennes, Vermont, 
Harold Van Buren Magonigle, Doctor of Architec- 
ture and Fellow of the American Institute of 
Architects. 

This was a man of brilliant and varied talents, 
an artist with an enduring record of accomplish- 
ment, and a teacher and leader to whom a large 
following looked for guidance and inspiration. 

He was notable both in his own right as the de- 
signer of numerous and important buildings and 
because of the spirit which he awakened in others 
for the betterment of art. 

In his own work he aimed at a high ideal and 
he fulfilled his aim. During a period of more than 
thirty years he produced an endless succession of 
vital, original, scholarly, and beautiful buildings, 
each of them in the truest and most complete sense 
his own creative work. 

A draftsman of the greatest sensitiveness and 
facility, he was accustomed to develop with his 
own hand the brilliant presentations which caught 
the eye as much by the effectiveness of their rendi- 
tion as by the quality of their design. 

At the Convention of the American Institute of 
Architects held in Washington in 1924, in a debate 
which is still remembered as the model of a dis- 
cussion by artists of the fundamentals of their art, 
he stated his theory of what our architecture 
should be: “An architecture firmly rooted in tra- 
dition, appropriate to its uses and therefore of in- 
finite variety, free from freakishness as it is free 
from pedantry.” 

In the work that he produced he fulfilled this 
creed to the letter. It was the result of a searching 
analysis of the practical requirements of the prob- 
lems set for him, of a singularly simple and direct 
emotional reaction to their esthetic possibilities, 
and an unerring appreciation of the effect in exe- 
cution of the means employed, so that in all of it 
there appears a personal and distinctive unity of 
style. 

What is most marked in it is its robust and 
masculine character. 

During a time when the fashion of the moment 
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set the designers at work to outdo the delicacies ot 
Adam and Nash, he preserved in all his architec. 
ture a consistent vigor of scale that was the out- 
ward expression of his conviction that to build 
beautifully one must build enduringly and well. 

His design is classical in its background and 
origin, imbued with a scholarship as broad as it is 
unobtrusive, but he had no interest in or desire 
to achieve a lifeless archexological correctness. In- 
deed it would seem that in his impatient determi- 
nation to avoid pettiness at any cost he was will- 
ing to renounce with it some of the refinement and 
restraint that characterizes the best of the classi- 
cal tradition. 

In his later buildings he had already carried far 
a process of self-discipline that was progressively 
leading him to a greater and greater care to elimi- 
nate all that was not essential and to lay ever-in- 
creasing emphasis on the great general proportions 
and masses of his compositions. 

He had an almost exaggerated dislike of having 
others borrow from him and was even reluctant 
to have the designs of his buildings reproduced in 
drawings or photographs to be used, as he phrased 
it, “as copybooks in drafting rooms.” 

This has always made it difficult to appraise 
his work as a whole, for the buildings which he 
planned were widely scattered geographically and 
few can have seen them all. 

One of the most familiar and most admired of 
them, one which he himself might perhaps have 
chosen as representing his abilities at their height, 
is the Liberty Memorial at Kansas City, Missouri. 
still incomplete because it lacks one of its most 
important elements as he conceived it, the splen- 
did sculptural frieze designed for it by his wife. 
in a spirit of such perfect harmony with the monvu- 
ment as to seem to have been created with it in a 
single impulse. 

He founded no school of imitators nor did he 
desire to found one. The form of leadership which 
he wished to exercise was to awaken in men’s 
minds the desire to create and originate them- 
selves; to feel and express rather than to see and 
copy. 

It was his great service to his contemporaries 
that he persisted in keeping before them by word 
and by example the truth that architecture is an 
art and that “in the arts is most of the beauty of 
the world and of life in the world; subtract them 
and the world is like a waterless desert.” 

Francis P. SULLIVAN 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN. 


Small House Design submitted by Royal Barry Wills in the General Electric Company's “Home Elec- 
tric” Competition. Although this design won neither prize nor mention in the competition it was selected 
by the company for inclusion in its portfolio of New American Houses made available to prospective 
home builders under the G.E. Home Building Program. We are informed that it turns out to be the 
people’s favorite if not the jury’s and that more have arranged to build it than any of the winners 
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Rendering by J. Floyd Yewell of a House by Walker & Gillette, Architects 
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LIVING R “MA 
12-6 116-2" 


Plans of the three houses by Walker 
& Gillette shown herewith. Above, @ 
left, plan of house shown on page 525. 
At right, plan of house at top of this 
page. Below, plans of house on page 
524. These houses are a part of the 
General Electric Company’s Demon- 
stration Home Building Program 
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THE PENCIL POINTS SERIES 
OF COMPARATIVE DETAILS 


Group 24— Modern Lighting 


Presented by means of photographs and 
drawings from data supplied by Dwight 
Donald Deskey, Walter 


Kantack, William Lescaze, Eugene Schoen 


James Baum, 


& Sons, Irving L. Scott, Walter Dorwin 
league, Gmelin & Walker, 
Ralph T. Walker, Architects and Designers, 
and Beaux Arts Lighting Company, Cassidy 


Voorhees, 


Company, Curtis Lighting, Inc., A. Ward 
Hendrickson & Company, Kliegl Brothers, 
Lightolier Company, Craftsmen. 
Drawings by Alfred J. Bagley 


Previously published details in this series covered the following subjects: 


Dormers . . October, 1932 Exterior Steps . . » November, 1933 
Fences and Gates . . November, 1932 Cupolas . . Jan. and Feb., 1934 
Radiator Enclosures . . December, 1932 Bay Windows March, 1934 
Second Story Overhangs . . January, 1933 Closets April, 1934 
Fireplaces . . February, 1933 Balconies . . May, 1934 
Door Hoods . . March, 1933 Bookshelving June, 1934 
Chimneys April, 1933 Exterior Doors, English . . Aug. and Sept., 1934 
Interior Woodwork May, 1933. Corner Cupboards Oct. and Nov., 1934 
Residence Bars June, 1933. Oriel Windows Dec., 1934, and Jan., 1935 
Stone Textures . . July, 1933 Garden Pools April and May, 1935 
Eaves and Gutters September, 1933 Motor Entrances . . June, 1935 
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ALITTLE DEPARTMENT OF ‘ARCHITECTURAL ESTHETICS, WITH 
EMPHASIS ON SKETCHING AND RENDERING 


I suppose a million bottles of ink, more 
or less, and a million pens and pen 
holders have been put to work on the 
grand and glorious Guptill’s Corner 
Competition No. 2. And I bet that some 
swell drawings are being turned out. If 
you haven’t done yours there’s still 
time, and whether or not you win a prize 
you are almost certain to profit from 
your attempt, especially when you bring 
ijt into comparison with the winning 
drawings when later published. See the 
September issue for particulars. And re- 
member that last time the prizes went 
to everyday fellows like yourself, rather 
than to professionals. And were scat- 
tered all over the country. You can be 
sure of a capable, conscientious jury. 
Well sir, it’s the 13th day of Septem- 
ber (Friday the 13th), and to my sur- 
prise and contrary to my previous inten- 
tions I am still “rusticating” in Maine. 
Tonight I’m sitting before an open fire 
at “Westways,” the Guptill ancestral do- 
main on the Flaggy Meadow Road in the 
peaceful old town of Gorham. There’s a 
dandy moon out but the air’s a bit chilly, 
of 


and I’m glad to toast the tired dogs be- 
fore a good log fire. Particularly as this 
may be one of the last chances I shall 
ever have of doing this thing at this 
place, for we’ve put the old boyhood 
home— continuously occupied by my 
family for well over fifty years—onto the 
market. We'll hate to see it go but there 
are sixteen nice big rooms more than. 
this family needs at the present time, 
and they are not where we can use ’em. 

Life is a funny thing. I spent all my 
boyhood planning and scheming so I 
could get away from this very spot to 
80 to the big city to seek fame and for- 
tune, and now I only wish I had fortune 
enough to get back to this quiet and 
beautiful haven to stay! 

Speak ing of old times, whom should I 
run into this noon while lunching in the 
sky” room of the Congress Square Hotel 
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in Portland (from which dining room, 
incidentally, there is a peach of a land 
and water view) but my good friend 
Josiah T. Tubby, Jr., A.I.A. Hadn’t seen 
him for years. Used to work under him 
in his New York office when he was just 
back from his Paris studies, and he gen- 
erously filled me full of top-notch archi- 
tectural dope for which I have always 
been deeply grateful. And he first intro- 
duced me to some drafting instruments 
and devices which have proven so indis- 
pensable that I don’t think he will mind 
if I share a few of them with such of 
you as have not made their acquaintance. 


FROM ZERO YOU WORK BOTH WAYS 


First, there’s the “Tubby Scale” for 
which he was responsible. Excepting for 
the system of graduation this is like the 
regular, flat, architects’ scale. The ones 
I have are eighteen inches long. From 
zero in the center they read towards 
both ends, a thing of great convenience 
when on symmetrical projects or 
wherever there are center lines. It makes 
your work (or play, for you play a scale 
—don’t throw that, please!) easier and 
more accurate. 

Again, friend Tubby pointed out the 
virtues of the sets of triangles which are 
available for laying out roof and stair 
pitches, etc., and of the sets of ellipses 
which have so many uses, and which |! 
could now scarcely do without when 
full-sizing Gothic mouldings, etc. He 
showed me how to fit a compass so as 
to rule two parallel pencil or pen lines 
at once. Since then I almost never lay 
out a plan without setting a pair of 
points so as to draw the whole thickness 
of a wall or partition with one pre-meas- 
ured stroke. And for guide lines for 
lettering, as well as for shingle courses 
in elevation, etc., the same tool is per- 
fect. He taught me a good method of 
constructing perspective when the vanish- 
ing points fall off the board. And I be- 
lieve he told me first of proportional di- 
viders, and how easy it is to throw a 
thing into another scale by their use. 
If some of these matters interest you but 
are not clear, let me know and Ill de- 
scribe them more at length. 

This month I present No. 2 in the new 
series of projects which I started in 
August. The sketches at the top of the 
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plate are offered to emphasize a point 
already made—that we can frequently 
simplify shadows in interior sketching or 
rendering to great advantage. The sketch 
at the bottom shows a general method 
of rendering which is natural and easy. 
This particular example is based on a 
photo, as I have little reference material 
with me. Applied to straight rendering, 
the procedure would be as follows. First, 
lay out your subject instrumentally in 
pencil. Next, reline every pencil line in 
black or suitably colored ink, using a 
fine pen and working freehand but with 
considerable accuracy. Now erase the 
pencil construction. Sponge or brush 
over the whole with clear water. When 
dry, render. The present example com- 
bined brushed-on black ink (as on the 
floor) with quite evenly laid tints of 
color. An attempt was made to complete 
each area with a minimum number of 
washes. The grain of the furniture was 
managed by means of the “split-hair” 
brush. It is not necessary to use natural- 
istic values for this interior work. Often 
values are highly conventionalized, pure 
white and solid black being combined 
with poster-like grays or tints. 


<OLOK 800K 
TALKED OVER THE COLOR BOOK 
Ken Reid, Managing Editor of Pencit 
Points, came dashing down here to the 
Pine Tree State not long ago to see me 
about the “Color in Sketching and Ren- 
dering” book and we talked it over from 
cover to cover, and settled on the final 
make-up. So it’s mainly up to Mister 
Printer and Mister Binder now. Boy! 
What a relief it will be to see that off 
the press! Practically three solid years’ 
work have gone into it, half of it trim- 
ming and paring so as to give you the 
most book for the least money. 


PLEASE. HELP THE NEEDY, SIR! 


With architecture as it is, or isn’t, I 
shall doubtless get under way at once 
with another book. What shall it be? I 
need your help. I have a number of titles 
in mind but would like to have you 
pick this one. Where is there a void in 
architectural or art literature which 
should be filled? I am earnestly anxious 
to write about those matters of the great- 
est interest, and the only way I can find 
what interests you is by asking you. So 
I’m asking now, and will deeply appre- 
ciate your suggestions. Address me at 
Pencit Ports: I'll be there before this 
is turned into print. Do you want ’em fat 
or thin, short or tall? Give us the dope. 
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Some Old Houses of Warren, Rhode Island, Part I 
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Research and Measured Drawings by Frank Chouteau Brown 
Photographs by Arthur C. Haskeli 


a the light of present-day tolerance, the first 
founders and settlers of the Massachusetts Bay Colonies 
appear to have been unduly severe and bigoted in their 
requirements for admission to communal fellowship. 
No individual was allowed a vote in the temporal af- 
fairs of the community unless he had first been ac- 
cepted as a full member of the Church organization. 
In that entire area there was no distinction made 
between Church and State; but the two were fused 
together, and so continued for many years. 

Possibly it might be claimed that the various settle- 
ments were all experiments toward achieving a Chris- 
tian commonwealth; in which the individuals con- 
trolling the social and economic direction of the group 
were dominated by a common community of spiritual 
belief. Even those dissenting on what may appear to 
us today to be the most trivial points of the theology 
established in these new settlements, were severely 
treated by the community; not permitted any voice in 
the temporal affairs of the Colony; and often banished 
or transported from within the limits of its jurisdiction. 

This explains the considerable number of dissenters, 
who left Massachusetts Bay or Plymouth, either singly 
or in groups, during the early years of the history of 
that region. It was also to be expected that the sub- 
stitution of a new system of land ownership—the 
transmitting of property by inheritance, instead of the 
Old World feudal system of land contro!—must have 
gradually worked toward a wider and more demo- 
cratic distribution and holding of land. 

Within the area of Rhode Island, and the Providence 
Plantations, however, a spirit of wider tolerance was 


established and maintained from the very first years of 
the settlement of its earliest colonies. This tolerance 
was further upheld by the class of settlers who traced 
their way through the dense wilderness separating 
Boston and Plymouth from Narragansett Bay, in order 
to express their disagreement with the beliefs or prac- 
tices upheld by the strict churchmen and their congre- 
gations along the shores of Massachusetts Bay. 

Among the earliest and best known of these were 
Roger Williams, William Blackstone, and Anne 
Hutchinson. Mistress Hutchinson believed that people 
were saved by their “faith,” while the General Court 
of Massachusetts—upheld by the rigid religious tenets 
that permeated the church members of which it was 
composed—declared that people could only be saved 
“by their works.” 

Of course Roger Williams was perhaps the first of 
these remonstrants to remove himself from the dictates 
and control of the Massachusetts Colonies. And after 
he had first established himself on a site that he be- 
lieved to be outside that province, a year later he again 
removed to the other bank of the Blackstone River, in 
order to avoid any possible doubt as he had found that 
Plymouth colony had made certain claims to the region 
to the north and east of this same narrow waterway. 

Thus, while the Massachusetts Bay and Plymouth 
Colonies had been founded in the first place by dis- 
senters from the beliefs of the Church of England, in 
search of a land where they could find freedom of 
religious thought and liberty in its expression—yet they 
had so little consideration for those others who hap- 
pened not to think exactly as they did themselves, that 
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the records of the early years immediately succeeding 
the establishment of these settlements are filled with 
the names of individuals and groups who—not con- 
tent with the limited “freedom” they found there in 
this New World—were inspired to move elsewhere. 

So it was that, in 1638, John Clarke and William 
Coddington, with Anne’s husband William Hutchin- 
son and a few others, set sail for Delaware; but the 
roughness of the ocean off Cape Cod caused them to 
land and travel overland to Providence, where Roger 
Williams secured for them from the Aquidneck In- 
dians the Island then called “Rhode Island,” and so 
the second settlement was made in Portsmouth, on 
what is now known as “Newport Island.” A year 
later Anne Hutchinson came, and shortly after—in 
that same year—Clarke and Coddington and eleven 
others, disagreeing with the Hutchinsons, moved 
further along the Island, and so Newport itself came 
to be the third settlement established in that region. 

Then Warwick on Greenwich Bay became the 
fourth, when in 1643 Samuel Cotton and eleven other 
Providence families settled there. The fifth was 
Westerly, founded in 1661 and incorporated in 1670; 
while New Shoreham (Block Island) was settled in 
the same year. North Kingston was settled in 1641 
and incorporated 1674, and Conanicut Island (James- 
town) was settled in 1657 and incorporated in 1678. 

As the land where the town of Warren now lies 
was not at that time a part of Rhode Island, its name 
does not appear in the list of early settlements named 
above. The whole matter was so confusing and long- 
drawn-out a process that it would seem best to reserve 
its explanation to another place. Suffice it for the mo- 
ment to state that a portion of its present area was 
purchased from the Indians in 1644, when the Rev. 
Samuel Newman, with part of his congregation, re- 
moved from Weymouth to take up house lots along 
this eastern side of Narragansett Bay; at the conflu- 
ence of two peaceful landlocked bodies of water— 
now known as the Barrington and Warren Rivers. 

The land was greatly fertile; the surrounding 
waterways abounded in fish and shellfish. The selected 
site provided ample and protected harborage, near a 
considerable body of open water upon which other 
settlements were being established opening easily out 
into the ocean a bare twenty miles to the south, 

Yet the growth of this community seems to have 
been comparatively slow. By 1746—nearly one hun- 
dred years later—the population of Warren was re- 
corded as being only 4767; of whom 4196 were 
whites, 343 blacks, and 228 were of Indian blood. By 
1711 shipbuilding had become an important industry 
in this region. In Westerly ships had been built since 
1681. In Portsmouth and Newport, on Newport 
Island; and in Providence at the head of the Bay, the 
industry was flourishing. Other shipyards were estab- 


lished at Bristol next door where it continues down to 
the present day. Undoubtedly, much of the delicacy 
and individuality of the interior woodwork still to be 
found about this region derives from the skill of these 
early craftsmen in shipbuilding—just as the especial 
beauty of the carving shown about the over-light in 
many a Warren doorway came from the dexterity ac- 
quired in the handling of wood by others who had had 
their training in this same thorough craft of shipbuild- 
ing. 

The town plan is of the simplest and most natural 
arrangement possible. Most of the old houses are to be 
found upon the two principal streets, running almost 
exactly parallel and north and south, and named obvi- 
ously enough as “Water” and “Main” Streets; and 
the half-dozen short connecting streets that run at 
right angles in between. At one end, these east and 
west streets usually continue down to the water front, 
which lies directly back of the houses along the western 
side of Water Street, and connect with some old pier, 
dock, shipyard, or storage sheds; while the greater 
majority of them stop against Main Street, on their 
eastern end. The fact of the matter is that both 
Warren (and Bristol, directly to its south) are built 
along a narrow peninsula between these two bodies of 
water, which is separated from Newport Island (still 
further to the south) by a wide and deep channel. 

Most of the dwellings characteristic of Warren are 
of three—or possibly four—types. The region still con- 
tains a number of story-and-a-half cottages, some with 
gambrel roofs, remaining from its earlier period. Be- 
sides these there are to be found a considerable num- 
ber of simple yet capaciously comfortable dwellings, 
with four windows spaced across the front of the sec- 
ond story, and the entrance doorway set off the center 
of the front, under one of the two central openings. 
An excellent example of this sort of front may be 
found on page 68, in the house at 211 Water Street. 
This house also shows the uneven fenestration of the 
end elevation on the narrower half of the front, that 
is often found as a part of this arrangement. Some- 
times the narrow corner space is a small room; some- 
times part of a rather spacious stair hall. The other ex- 
ample, which may be found in the house from 582 Main 
Street, on page 72, had originally the same fenestra- 
tion upon the street front (although in this instance 
accompanied by an even spacing of the end windows 
upon the wider end). The end extension—in the na- 
ture of a bay added to the further end of the dwell- 
ing—was a later addition, made at some time in order 
to enlarge the small room found in this house at the 
right of the entrance doorway. 

Houses of a little later period were usually built 
after the more conventional arrangement of the cen- 
tral doorway with two windows spaced upon each 
side. The older examples of this class are usually those 
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having the old type of gambrel roof so consistently 
found throughout the entire state of Rhode Island. 
An example typical of this group may be seen at the 
foot of page 69. Finally, there are the more nearly 
square houses—dating usually in this locality from 
about the turn of the century—of which the house on 
the corner of Water and Washington Streets, placed 
on page 77, may serve as sufficient illustration. 

The town and its environs also boasts of a few ex- 
amples of brick dwelling architecture, one or two of 
which appear to suggest that they may have been 
veneered over an earlier wooden house design. One 
of these brick dwellings is the simple but well-propor- 
tioned Monroe House, reproduced on page 64 
(August), built by a mason for his own use about 
1820. This house now possesses a most glorious blend 
of color from the mellowing of the old bricks under 
the influence of sunlight and weather. Unfortunately 
most of the other brick dwellings in the town have 
been coated heavily with paint, so that they now do 
not possess this particular charm. 


HOUSE AT NUMBER 211 WATER STREET, WARREN, RHODE ISLAND 


But most of the important dwellings of the town 
show what seems to be the more favorite gable-end 
treatment that, in some of the later and more elaborate 
examples, such as the Sydney Dean house, formerly 
located on Main Street, but now removed to an incon- 
spicuous location near the easterly end of Green Street, 
provides an opportunity to carry the full cornice from 
the main frontage of the structure up along the rake 
of the end gable, with all the elaborateness of dentiling 
or bracketing that has been established for the prin- 
cipal elevation. The same treatment is consistently 
maintained for the sloping cornices of the door pedi- 
ments over the inevitable semicircular toplights, to 
which about all the more elaborately designed door- 
ways conform. 

Of this type the two best examples are those shown 
from 582 Main Street (page 71) and the two door- 
ways on page 78—of which the one with the carved 
eagle, from 395 Water Street, is probably the most 
beautiful example now to be found in the town. 

Another unusual example, of fine simplicity and 
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proportions, and undoubtedly earlier date, is the 
double-width doorway from 25 Washington Street 
(page 70). All these examples show the favorite local 
treatment of the addition of a pair of blind doors, hung 
on heavily offset hinges, so that on a hot summer day, 
these outer blind doors may be closed and bolted and 
the solid inner door left open to allow the breeze from 
the bayside to draw through the central hallway. 
The illustrations contained within this issue display 
two of the most interesting and characteristic of the 
mantels now to be found in the Warren town houses. 
With the single exception of the Waterman house 
mantel (which may be seen also on page 80) they are 
the most elaborate of those now remaining in situ. Ex- 
ception may be taken to their characteristic proportions. 
All show a rather high shelf, with an unusual height 
of frieze over the fire opening, and a correspondingly 


short pilaster bounding the wide panel of the over-— 


mantel. While these rooms are all of comfortable 
height—about nine feet in the clear—in order to pro- 
vide room for the desired treatment of the mantel top, 


the upper mantel cornice has to be kept well below the 
bottom of the room cornice above, with the attending 
somewhat awkward and stunted effect that may be 
noted upon these upper plasters. 

While most of the mouldings used in these mantel- 
pieces are ornamented; the ornamenting is of the 
simplest handcut type; and usually of a nature that 
could be produced by the use of about a quarter-inch 
half-round gouge chisel; as may be seen by referring 
to the measured drawings. These mantel designs are 
also remarkable for the very small—not to say minute 
—-size of some of the mouldings employed; many being 
of only one-eighth and three-sixteenths inch dimension; 
a matter that has made these drawings appear both 
more crowded and “busier” than the mantels actually 
appear in reality. It should be noted also that the in- 
terest of the wood treatment is not confined solely to 
the mantel, but is carried with equal consistency en- 
tirely around the rooms; along the dado and cornice 
—about the doorways and windows, and even upon 
the decorative treatment of the cased corner posts! 


HOUSE AT NUMBER 25 WASHINGTON STREET, WARREN, RHODE ISLAND 
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This Slenderized 


made of 


cast iron is 
only one 
finger 
wide 


NLY a finger 
wide, and still it 
delivers just as much 

heat as the stick-out-in-the-room 

ones. Takes up 40% less space than 

the old cast iron. The 3-tube is 3%” wide; 4-tube 

4-7/16"; 5-tube 5-11/16”. Furthermore they cost no 

more than the others. You can recess them between 

the studding under a window and they will not extend 
into the room. In design they are clean cut, entirely 
free from any ornaments, save only a chaste beading. 

Castings are exceptionally smooth. Glad to send you 

a cut-off portion same as shown above, so you can 

see for yourself. Per lineal foot of length Burnham 

5-tube 26” radiators have 19.2 feet of surface. The 

regular tube-type radiator 26”, 5-tube is rated 16.8 

square feet. Other Burnham sizes rate in proportion. 

Made in all stock sizes. Ratings, measurements and 

full facts ready for you. Described and illustrated in 

our “Home Heating Help Book” which we will be 
glad to send you and your clients. 
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New, Authentic 
REPRODUCTIONS OF 


Old New England Colors 


Wood engraving of old New England houses by Thomas W. Nason. 
Loaned by Goodspeed’ s, Book Shop, Boston. 


Now for the first time, architects designing 
Colonial Houses can match the original colors 
used on famous early houses of New England. 
These colors have been authentically repro- 
duced in a special new series of Cabot’s 
Collopakes. They are based on painstaking 
historical research, plus careful reproduction 
in our laboratories. Among the shades avail- 
able are Wayside Inn Pink, Old Lyme Yellow, 
Salem Gray, Haddam Barn Red, Harwichport 
Blue for blinds. 
mail coupon below. 


Cabot’s 
Collopakes 


FOR EVERY PAINT USE 


SAMUEL CABOT, INC. 
141 Milk Street 


Boston, Massachusetts 


Gentlemen: Please send me color samples of your new, authentic 
reproductions of Old New England Colors. 


For color samples, sign and 
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HERE, THERE, THIS & THAT 
(Continued from page 16) 


Charles S. Peabody 
1880—1935 


Charles S. Peabody of Ludlow and Pea- 
body, Architects, died of a heart attack 
at Lake George, New York, on September 
10. Mr. Peabody, with his partner, Wil- 
liam Orr Ludlow, made their architec- 
tural firm known throughout the United 
States by designing many important sky- 
serapers, churches, hospitals, residences, 
college buildings, and other edifices. 

Among the best-known New York 
buildings for which they drew the plans 
were the twenty-eight-story Johns-Man- 
ville Building, at Fortieth Street and 
Madison Avenue; the forty-eight-story 
Chase Tower, formerly Ten East Fortieth 
Street; the Railroad Building and Loan 
Building, Forty-third Street and Lexing- 
ton Avenue; The New York Times An- 
nex, 229 West Forty-third Street, and the 
Combustion Engineering Building, on 
Broad Street. 

The partners also designed Dr. John 
Haynes Holmes’s Community Church at 
Thirty-fourth Street and Park Avenue, 
torn down in 1931 to make way for an 
apartment building; the Wadsworth Ave- 
nue Baptist Church, 210 Wadsworth Ave- 
nue, and a Negro, a Bohemian and two 
Italian churches in uptown New York for 
the Presbyterian Board of Missions. 

The First Presbyterian Church and 
parish house at Watertown, N. Y., and 
the First Baptist Church at Westfield, 
N. J., likewise were designed by their 
firm, along with about twenty-five other 
churches in various parts of the country. 
The most prominent hospitals designed 
by Mr. Peabody’s firm were the Carson 
S. Peck Memorial Hospital, the Cumber- 
land Hospital, and the St. Giles Ortho- 
pedic Hospital, all in Brooklyn. 

Mr. Peabody and his partner also drew 
the plans for a score or more of college 
buildings. They included a large group 
for the Peabody Teachers College at 
Nashville, Tenn.; the Stevens Institute 
of Technology Gymnasium and for the 
University of Georgia in Athens, Ga., 
Alumni Hall, the Carnegie Library, the 
Educational Building and one dormitory. 

Others were a group for Skidmore 
College, Saratoga, N. Y.; the Memorial 
Chapel and a dormitory group for the 
Women’s College of New Jersey, at New 
Brunswick; and the Ogden Memorial 
Auditorium and several dormitories at 
Hampton: Institute, Hampton, Va. In ad- 
dition, they drew plans for the remodel- 
ing of the Castle and Library at Stevens 
Tech and a complete layout for develop- 
ing the grounds there. 

The Hotel Champlain at Bluff Point, 
N. Y., the Fort William Henry Hotel and 
the Lake George Railroad Station at 
Lake George, N. Y., and the Central 
Trolley Station at Saratoga, N. Y., were 
designed for the Delaware & Hudson 
Railroad by Ludlow & Peabody. 

The work of the firm will be carried 
on by the surviving member, William 


Orr Ludlow. 


Manufacturing Company. 


EXHIBITION OF PENCIL Points COMPETITION DRAWINGS 


Architectural Clubs and Societies and other organizations that 
are interested in holding exhibitions of small house designs are 
invited to apply for inclusion on the schedule now being made 
up for the traveling show of about seventy-five drawings, includ- 
ing prize winners and mentions, submitted in the PENcIL Pornts 
1935 Architectural Competition, sponsored by the Lron Fireman 


Morgan Pupils Win Prizes 


An unofficial, but unquestionably truth- 
ful, report has reached this office to the 
effect that something like eight: of the 
winners in the recent “Modernize Main 
Street” Competition, held by the Archi- 
tectural Record and sponsored by the 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company, were 
pupils or former pupils of Lloyd Morgan, 
most of whom received their training 
under him at New York University. This 
litle group won an aggregate of over 
$3000 out of the total of $11000 offered 
in the four divisions of the competition. 
One of these men, Suren Pilafian, who 
placed third in this year’s Le Brun Com- 
petition, accounted, with his partner, 
Maurice Lubin, for a First Prize, a Sec- 
ond Prize, and a Mention, totaling $1540. 
Other Morgan men who placed in the 
money were Adrian Waldorf, S. L. Katz, 
and R. L. Du Brul. 


Committee of Administration at 
Columbia School of Architecture 


A Committee of Administration has been 
appointed by the Columbia University 
Trustees to direct the work of the School 
of Architecture. Prof. Leopold Arnaud 
is chairman. The other members are 
Prof. Cecil C. Briggs and Jan Ruhten- 
berg, associate in architecture. The Com- 


Copyright “House of Art” 


mittee will function until a successor to 
Dean Joseph Hudnut, who resigned to 
head the Faculty of Architecture at 
Harvard, is selected. 

Developing the new educational policy 
which went into effect last year, steps 
have been taken to widen the opportu- 
nity for architectural training, emphasiz- 
ing creative design and sound science, ac- 
cording to Prof. Arnaud, who declared 
that “architecture is at the beginning of 
a period which promises to be the most 
brilliant in generations.” 

The reorganized teaching plan, which 
in design embraces a three-year program 
of personal tutoring of each student by a 
master, eliminates group competitions 
and utilizes the problem method em. 
ployed at the Ecole des Beaux Arts in 
Paris, has been extended to include pro- 
vision for instruction in city planning, 
and in the use of new materials through 
which, it is said, science is transform. 
ing American architecture. 

Architectural students, Prof. Arnaud 
explained, will be trained to meet the 
problems which are arising from the 
transition from depression to recovery 
in the building industry. He foresees an 
era of activity in construction and de- 
sign which will open a limitless field for 
the younger members of the architectural 
profession. 


Maxfield Parrish’s mural “Old King Cole,” now installed above the bar in the King 
Cole Room at the St. Regis Hotel, New York. The painting is owned by Vincent As!or. 
It was in the Knickerbocker Hotel until 1918, the Racquet and Tennis Club until !''30. 
It has been retouched by the artist for its new home in the room by Mrs. Tificny 
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Architectural 
Guild of America 


The plight of architectural men en- 
gaged on WPA work has caused a great 
deal of activity to center upon the prob- 
lems of wages and working conditions 
during the past two months. Confusion 
of officials during the transition of au- 
thority for relief work and the broadness 
of the Federal Relief Laws themselves 
made a planned offensive against wage 
cuts very difficult. The relief wage for 
men doing architectural work was, in 
New York, from twenty-seven to fifty 
dollars per week, and lower in other 
states. Wages on work which, though 
architectural, was not drafting was about 
fifteen per cent lower. When the Federal 
Government took control, all of these 
schedules did not hold and it is the pur- 
pose of the Guild to assure all men per- 
forming architectural services the full 
amounts allowed in federal regulations. 

When the WPA took over relief work, 
no attention was paid to prevailing rates, 
and the standards of the union trades 
worker were placed in serious jeopardy. 
The American Federation of Labor, in- 
stead of using its power for all the WPA 
employees, called a strike of building 
trade workers and issued the amazing 
statement that it would not cooperate 
with any professional groups or unaffili- 
ated organizations. This extraordinary 
position of so-called labor leaders alien- 
ated many of the workers and was one 
of the causes of the strike failure. De- 
spite this lack of cooperation, however, 
the Guild believes that the wage stand- 
ard of the union mechanic is of vital 
importance to us as a yardstick to meas- 
ure our own standards. For this reason 
and in sympathy with the long and diffi- 
cult struggle of the unions to reach a 
decent standard, we have offered our co- 
Operation to the responsible organiza- 
tions on WPA work. The necessity for 
a change of attitude by Federation offi- 
cials toward professional and non-manual 
employee organizations was demon- 
strated by the WPA situation. Leaders of 
American labor must recognize the im- 
portance of these groups who will even- 
tually take the leadership in labor affairs. 

In the New York City Park Depart- 
ment, the largest WPA _ architectural 
project, a stoppage of work was called 
when pay of draftsmen was cut by the 
Federal Government. A committee, 
headed by George Holland, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Chapter, saw the Adminis- 
trator and obtained a number of conces- 
sions, including an increase over the 
government wage rates. Other adjust- 
ments which Guild committees have se- 
cured by direct appeal to the adminis- 
trator have been re-rating of architec- 
tural draftsmen, the opportunity to take 
a leave of absence to accept private 
Work, assurance of workmen’s compen- 
sation, and adequate sick leave. 

A serious situation, which may have 
far-:-aching effect upon architectural 
men is an attempt which is being made 
to ve WPA draftsmen in private offices 


on PWA work. The New York City 
Housing Authority is endeavoring to 
place men getting a government sub- 
sistence wage in the offices of private 
architects who have commissions for 
housing developments which will be 
financed entirely by the United States 
Government through the Housing Divi- 
sion of the PWA. This is a variation of 
the architects’ proposals in the ill-fated 
“Recommendations for Construction 
Under the Work Relief Act,” by the 
Construction League of the United 
States. The architects are to get a full 
commission and the Housing Authority 
will be the nominal head of the project. 
Architects have been approved ty the 
PWA and the Housing Authority for 
two housing developments and by the 
Authority alone for two others. The Hous- 
ing Authority attempted to transfer men 
to the offices of private architects by 
means of the initiation of a vague Hous- 
ing Study Project. There was nothing in 
the application for the project which 
would indicate that working drawings 
for a PWA project were to be prepared! 
The scheme was that men on relief were 
to turn out working drawings for a wage 
of $21 or $27 per week—paid by the 
government. Incidentally it is of inter- 
est to know that in answer to protest by 
the Guild against some of these archi- 
tects using young college graduates on 
preliminary work at a small salary or 
for no salary, this same Housing Author- 
ity wrote as follows: “The Authority will 
use its good offices to support and rein- 
force any conditions governing the em- 
ployment of professional men as in its 
opinion tend to maintain a high stand- 
ard of employment.” This was written 
at the precise time that the scheme to 
furnish free drafting was completed. 
Negotiations with both the architects 
involved and the Housing Authority 
have brought from these parties several 


ADUANA CALLAO -PERU 


unacceptable proposals and unless an 
agreement is reached the Guild will take 
legal steps to stop the project as illegal. 
In this controversy the Housing Divi- 
sion of the PWA has attempted to re- 
main aloof. Mr. A. R. Clas, Director of 
Housing, claims that the PWA has no 
regulation governing the compensation 
and that they have no jurisdiction over 
the men whom the architects employ. 
Here we have a situation where public 
funds are paid to architects and the gov- 
ernment says that the architect is the 
sole judge of how they shall be used. If 
they can get free labor it appears that 
this government official is not concerned. 
Although the government pays a regular 
fee to the architect and does not bar- 
gain on the “law of supply and demand 
basis,” it feels that the architect should 
be free to take advantage of employment 
conditions in our profession and work 
the draftsmen’s status as low as possible. 
This is without exception the most im- 
portant question to draftsmen at the 
present time. A most active national cam- 
paign must be immediately instituted to 
obtain protection for draftsmen in all 
government contracts. We ask that each 
association and draftsman write to the 
PWA Administrator and to their repre- 
sentatives requesting that a clause be in- 
serted in all government contracts with 
architects guaranteeing draftsmen mini- 
mum wage scales from $65 to $35 per 
week as recommended by the Guild. 
These have been published in detail in 
our monthly letters in previous issues. 
We also ask your cooperation in send- 
ing to the Guild any factual informa- 
tion bearing on the above matters or 
bringing to our attention other matters 
which adversely affect the economic 
standards of the architectural employees. 
Joun F. Str. Georce 
Architectural Guild of America 
101 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Pencil sketch by Paul Studer, Architect and Author of “In the Shadow of Gold” 
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ARTIFICIAL CHARCOAL NO. 192 
ERE is atraly remarkable material, éliminating 
the disadvantages of natural charcoal, while 

retaining its advantagese Its gritless e Sensitivée 

Gives a black of unusual richness and depthe Erases 

wéelle Made in five degrees, 1,2,4505¢ each ,50¢adozene 


— | Artificial Chercoa! 4/socomes 
In lead form, No. 2625, for our 
CONVENIENT AND CLEANLY 1S HOLDER @ PRICE I5¢@ Holder No.48e /t's 
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“Your Great-grandfather Used Carew Quality Papers in the Days of the Quill” 


Would You Like To Try 


| SOME OF of 
FINEST ARTIST BOARD HOSPITALITY 


AND DRAWING PAPER 
THAT CAN BE MADE? 


Made by the CAREW MANUFACTUR- 
ING COMPANY, South Hadley Falls, 


Pittsburgh has played an important 
part in the settlement and growth 


Mass., “Since 1848 Makers of the Finest of these United States. Here was the far frontier 

Rag Papers in the Land”. The uniformity of the original thirteen colonies. Today this great 

of surface . . . sizing with animal hide glue hotel, symbol of modern hospitality, towers high 

—not starch .. . freedom from blemishes b Coe hich 

. and toughness of these fine papers ren 

Stamped on make them impregnable against scrubbing and eighty years has stood “at the forks of the 
i ital and rubbing. Ohio,’ the last portal of hospitality for those headed 
r CAREW 1848 downstream to “Ole Kaintuck.” = Experienced 


—— ARTIST B OA RD travelers recognize this fine hotel 


as the best address and the lar- 


GUARANTEE 
QUALITY e Single to 5-Ply Pasted restaurants, the famous Urban 
and YOU CAN RELY ON CAREW QUALITY Roof Garden and the air-cooled 
UNIFORMITY Continental Bar. 


Send in your request for samples to 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 


Rates from $3.50 Single, $5.00 Double 


PENN 


PITTSBURGH 
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FINE ARTISTS’ PAPERS 


INCORPORATED 


33 WEST 21st STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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